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after a long debate, the United States Congress finally declined to send 
delegates, they may be said to treat of what is often designated Pan- 
Americanism. 

To students of early Pan-Americanism the last part of Lockey's 
volume has a special interest. Notice should be taken, however, that 
when viewed in the light of a definition of Pan-Americanism which de- 
scribes it as a tendency upon the part of the American nations to asso- 
ciate themselves together, a considerable portion of the material here 
presented is concerned not with Pan-Americanism, but with what may 
be strictly termed Hispanic- Americanism ; namely, a tendency displayed 
by American nations of Spanish and of Portuguese origin to group 
themselves together. References which Lockey makes to Spanish- 
American writers indeed suggest the conjecture that possibly he sus- 
pected that he was sometimes dealing with what might be called Spanish- 
Americanism. 

Investigators in the field of the international relations of the His- 
panic-American states will welcome this volume which explores some 
of its obscure corners; but the student of Pan- Americanism, as that 
term is ordinarily understood, will not encounter much of vital interest 
until he has persued about one-half of Lockey's book. 

William Spence Robertson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1917. (Washington, 1920, pp. 464). The annual meeting reported 
upon in this volume is that which was held in December, 1917, at Phila- 
delphia, the thirty-third annual meeting of the Association. The report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which occupies some seventy 
pages of the volume, consists of a body of letters of General Santa Anna 
relating to the war between the United States and Mexico. These 
letters, which are of much interest and importance, are contributed by 
the chairman of the commission, Dr. Justin H. Smith, who found them 
in the Archivo General de Guerra y Marina in Mexico. Nearly all are 
addressed to the minister of war. They extend from Santa Anna's 
return to Mexico from Cuba in August, 1846, until his arrival at the 
capital in May, 1847, to make his final stand against the American 
troops, after which there was no further occasion for correspondence 
with the minister of war. The report of the Public Archives Commis- 
sion comprises, besides the usual proceedings of the annual conference 
of archivists, a full report on the archives of Idaho, by Professor 
Thomas M. Marshall. Of other formal reports, the most extensive is 
that of the conference of teachers of history, which centred around a 
paper on the school course in history by Professor Henry Johnson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Besides these formal records 
and Mr. Worthington C. Ford's presidential address on the Editorial 
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Function in United States History, the volume contains three papers on 
medieval English financial history (one on Early Assessments for Papal 
Taxation for English Clerical Incomes, by Professor William E. Lunt, 
one on the Assessment of Lay Subsidies, 1290-1332, by Professor James 
F. Willard, and one on English Customs Revenue up to 1275, by Pro- 
fessor Norman S. D. Gras) ; a paper on the Association (meaning the 
signed agreement to pursue a given course of public action), by Dr. J. 
F. Jameson; an investigation of the question, To What Extent was 
George Rogers Clark in Military Control of the Northwest at the Close 
of the American Revolution, by Professor J. A. James, an account of 
Separatism in Utah, 1847-1870, read before the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the Association, by Professor Franklin D. Daines, and a brilliant survey 
by Professor William A. Dunning, A Generation of American His- 
toriography, reviewing developments in our science and art since the 
foundation of the Association in 1884. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth Series, vol. 
II. (London, the Society, 1919, pp. ii, 247.) Eight papers constitute 
this volume. Professor Oman's presidential address considers, in a com- 
parative manner and with much wisdom, the difficult question of National 
Boundaries and Treaties of Peace. The next article is a composite of 
contributions intended to present a conspectus of the fate of British and 
Allied Archives during the War, though in some cases the papers say 
little of this, but go over the whole story of the respective national 
archives. Communications are included respecting the archives of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, United States, Italy (chiefly relat- 
ing to Italia Irredenta), and the Vatican archives. Miss Rose Graham 
presents an excellent account of the Metropolitical Visitation of the 
Diocese of Worcester by Archbishop Winchelsey in 1301, and of the 
ensuing struggle with Bishop Godfrey Giffard and his clergy. Mr. 
Walter W. Seton studies the later Relations of Henry, Cardinal York, 
with the British Government, chiefly with the aid of recently dis- 
covered papers of Sir John Coxe Hippisley, chief agent in the securing 
of the cardinal's pension. Mr. Godfrey Davies studies the conduct 
of the Whigs in respect to the Peninsular War. Sir R. A. Gregory 
presents a paper on Science in the Interest of Civilization. Mr. G. W. 
T. Omond gives an excellent account of the Question of the Nether- 
lands in 1829-1830. Sir Harry L. Stephen studies from a legal point of 
view the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, in a paper read at the society's 
tercentenary commemoration of Raleigh. 

The History of the Chalcidic League. By Allen Brown West. 
[Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 969.] (Madison, 1918, 
pp. 176, $0.40.) We have here a detailed study of the Chalcidians in 
Thrace. At the time of the Persian War they were a cluster of little 
walled towns; but even so their family sense, as children of Chalcis, 
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was so strongly marked that " they issued a common coinage and acted 
together in time of crisis ". That they were really colonies of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and not an ethnos like their neighbors the Bottiaeans, West 
upholds against Harrison, Classical Quarterly, VI., emphasizing the 
point that their coins have the Chalcidic form of gamma. In 432 B.C., 
on revolting from Athens, they removed from their towns on the coast, 
to Olynthus, a site taken from the Bottiaeans in 479 B.C. Thereafter 
their city was Olynthus, their name Chalcidians; how explain this 
oddity? West makes Olynthus the head of a Chalcidic League, to 
which he refers all the activities ascribed by Thucydides to "the Chal- 
cidians " ; what occurred in 432-416 B.C. was accordingly a synoecismus 
in a narrower area and the formation of a confederacy in a larger. It 
was this same League (koivov) whose expansion at the expense of 
Macedon and its Greek neighbors during the Corinthian War caused 
Sparta to intervene in 382-379 B.C., and whose attempt, after being 
restored in 377 B.C., to play an independent role between Athens and 
Macedon led to the extirpation of the " Chalcidic stock " by Philip II. 
in 348 B.C. 

The Chalcidic League, according to West, was probably a conscious 
or unconscious imitation of the Boeotian League, and the question is 
raised by him whether it did not also have a sovereign representative 
council. Swoboda, on the other hand, whose excellent treatment of this 
theme, Griechische Staatsaltertumer, pp. 212 ff., West does not mention, 
brings the Chalcidic League into the same category as the Achaean, 
and, arguing from the mention of " the demos of the Olynthians " by 
Xenophon (V. 2, 17), concludes that the Chalcidians were a democracy 
and had a general federal primary assembly. Here is a point which 
needs discussion. 

It is a characteristic of West's book, which displays industry and 
acumen, and contains good promise for future investigations, that he 
takes no account of the Grote, Thirlwall, Freeman History of Federal 
Government, pp. 149 fif., controversy as to the policy and government of 
the Chalcidians, and that he does not include in his meagre bibliography 
works like Francotte's Formation des Villes, des £.tats, des Confedera- 
tions, et des Ligues dans la Grece Ancienne, and Bruno Keil's Griech- 
ische Staatsaltertumer, § 10. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

Schools of Gaul: a Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire. By Theodore Haarhoff, Lecturer 
in Latin at the University of Cape Town. (London and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1920, pp. xii, 272, $5.65.) The author of this 
interesting essay limits his period to the interval between the defeat of 
the Franks by Julian in 358 and their rise under Chlodowig in 486: an 
age — like our own — of transition ; a country facing the problem of com- 
plex nationality and menaced by " Bolshevism ". After an introductory 
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consideration of Gallic culture before the fourth century — (pp. 1-38) — 
the Greek influence emanating from Massilia, the Druids, the wandering 
sophist, the power of the Christian religion, and Autun, " the Latin 
university of Gaul " — he proceeds to discuss separately and in great 
detail Pagan Education with its centres at Bordeaux and Trier (pp. 39- 
150), and Christian Education (pp. 151-197), concluding with a chapter 
on certain general educational ideas and influences (pp. 198-239), and 
another on the Decline of Education (pp. 240-261). 

Professor Haarhofif states that the ultimate attitude of the Church in 
saving pagan culture " is the determining factor of Christian education, 
and it forms the background without which that education cannot be 
rightly studied ". On the other hand, " in its development of elementary 
education, in its rusticitas, in its greater concentration on thought, and 
in its emphasis on practical work, Christian education in fifth-century 
Gaul was in reaction against the brilliant but superficial schools of the 
previous century." 

The book is a scholarly piece of work, based mainly on the original 
sources but also taking full account of the secondary literature of the 
subject. It contains a " select bibliography " of three pages, and an 
excellent index. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the author assumes a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin on the part of his readers that many who are 
interested in the subject so ably treated in his book may not possess: 
for the benefit of this wider public it might have been well to translate 
the frequent quotations, relegating the original languages to the 
foot-notes. 

Schools of Gaul is a valuable contribution to the literature of an 
interesting period of the world's history. 

Charles C. Mjerow. 

Les Traditions Techniques de la Peinture Medievale. Par G. Lou- 
myer. (Brussels and Paris, G. Van Oest et Cie., 1914 [1920], pp. 
230.) M. Loumyer's book is a model of painstaking scholarship. The 
work is divided into three parts. The first discusses the treatises on 
technique in the classic and medieval periods. The second describes 
the evolution of technical processes from the Egyptian period to the 
Renaissance. The third deals with the colors used in the Middle Ages, 
their chemical composition, manufacture, and geographical origin. 

Every part proves wide reading and painstaking correlation of 
authorities on the part of the author, yet the whole does not impress 
one as original. No manuscript seems to have missed M. Loumyer's 
eye, no treatise on the technique of medieval painting is unread or 
unmentioned, yet the work is one of synthesis rather than research. 
For instance, in discussing such questions as the date of the manual of 
Heraclitus or the book of Theophilus, the writer gives us the opinions of 
various authorities, carefully referring to each in the admirably full 
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foot-notes, and then follows the opinion of Ilg almost without comment. 
He never argues for himself, but is content to state the facts and the 
beliefs of others, and then select the opinion that seems to him most 
convincing. 

In general the author shows more familiarity with Northern art than 
with Italian, and at times he gives the impression of having regarded 
books and manuscripts far more closely than the paintings that they 
describe. For example, after discussing the technique of buon fresco, 
he speaks of it as the method employed by " les Buonarotti, les Jules 
Romain, les Correge ". It is unfortunate to associate Giulio Romano 
with Michelangelo and Correggio even though he did follow the later 
sixteenth-century method of avoiding as far as possible any retouching 
of a fresco a secco, after the plaster had dried. Indeed the whole treat- 
ment of this important question is unsatisfactory. M. Loumyer records 
Cennino's description of the technique of fresco a secco, and Vasari's 
condemnation of it, but he does not give us any searching discussion as 
to what painters practised the technique, nor how nor when it came to 
be abandoned. 

The book, however, is a valuable one. It is a really up-to-date 
synthesis, and this is often more valuable than attempted originality. 
The descriptions of the colors are terse and clear. Though the author 
apologizes for it, the short chapter on oil painting in the Middle Ages is 
admirable, and needed when so many critics still persist in the statement 
that oil painting was in large measure an invention of the Van Eycks. 
The book contains an exhaustive bibliography and an unusually com- 
plete index. It is a pity, however, that all references to page-numbers 
should have been omitted from the table of contents. 

G. H. Edgell. 

A Short History of the Italian People, from the Barbarian Invasions 
to the Attainment of Unity. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. (New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920, pp. xiii, 580, $5.00.) Mrs. 
Trevelyan has written an interesting book for the lay reader, but it is a 
short history of the Italian peninsula and not what the title purports. 
The writer has given us a well connected series of sketches of emperors, 
popes, tyrants, and patriots, of the leading cities, duchies, and mon- 
archies, of their actions and reactions from the time of Diocletian 
through the Risorgimento ; and the epilogue supplies the reader with 
the bare facts of the course of internal development and of the foreign 
relations of the monarchy to the entry into the war in 1915. There is 
a bibliography for each of the eight chapter-groups into which the 
period from 285 to 1870 is traditionally divided — an ill-arranged but 
fairly comprehensive bibliography of secondary authorities "recom- 
mended to the student". 

The book is admirably written and will always be of considerable 
value to the traveller eager to know the Italian political background. 
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There is nothing of the social and economic life of the people in it. 
Indeed, the writer's economic point of view is perhaps illustrated by the 
citation of Gibbon's reckoning of the value of the pound of gold in 408 
A.D. at £40 sterling (p. 19). The poorest part of the book is that deal- 
ing with events to 1250, although even there the work is singularly free 
from even minor errors on intricate problems; still we might have been 
spared a repetition of the fable of the year 1000. The best chapters in 
the book are the last three, dealing with the Risorgimento. They are 
excellent. Throughout the book there are brilliant little touches culled 
occasionally from unusual sources: one learns that in Napoleon's time 
a Calabrian magnate was wont to speak of Cassiodorus with fond 
familiarity as quel gran signorone. 

For the scholar the book will have no interest, nor was it meant to 
have any, but for the casual reader of history it will be far more 
interesting than any other work of its scope and kind. 

E. H. B. 

Origines de la Normandie et du Duche d'Alencon de I'An 580 a I' An 
1085. Par le Vicomte du Motey. (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1920, pp. 
ix, 327, 25 fr.) The southern border of Normandy, where the country 
lay open toward Maine and Anjou, was a constant source of difficulty 
to the Norman dukes, who faced here for generations the powerful 
and semi-independent dynasty of the counts of Belleme. The early his- 
tory of this region has been attempted in detail by Vicomte du Motey, 
an active member of that Societe Historique et Archeologique de l'Orne 
which is one of the most vigorous of departmental societies. Armed 
with enthusiasm and much local knowledge, he dissects the chroniclers 
and certain of the charters with the general aim of putting the border 
territory into its right relations to the history of Normandy, and with the 
more special purpose of rescuing the house of Belleme from what he 
considers the misrepresentations of its principal historian, Ordericus 
Vitalis. Ordericus is not a contemporary authority for the early his- 
tory of this family, any more than is William of Jumieges whom he in- 
terpolates, and one may well admit the existence in his pages of a 
considerable amount of doubtful tradition colored by the interests of 
his monastery; but a sound conclusion is possible only when his narra- 
tive has been tested throughout, point by point, after the excellent 
example set by Prentout in the case of Dudo of St. Quentin. Any one 
familiar with Ordericus would expect the result of such an examination 
to be much more favorable to him than to his predecessor. Such a 
study requires a more intensive use of charters, which become less rare 
under Duke Richard II. These would disprove at once the assertion 
(p. 85) that the title of duke, which is found in unquestioned originals 
of the Conqueror's father and grandfather, was not borne till after the 
conquest of England. 

C. H. H. 
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The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by James Tait, M.A. Part T. 
[Remains Historical and Literary connected with the Palatine Coun- 
ties of Lancaster and Chester, vol. LXXIX., new series.] (Manchester, 
Chetham Society, 1920, pp. 1, 256, ix.) The chartulary of the abbey 
of St. Werburgh, Chester, is not strictly speaking a chartulary but 
rather a list of the documents preserved by the abbey, with an unusually 
full abstract of the contents of each document. Professor Tait with 
great industry has gone a good way toward making it a chartulary by 
recovering the texts of many of the documents from various sources, 
both printed and manuscript, and inserting them in place of the original 
abstracts. The book bears evidence on every page of the great editorial 
labor and pains which have been bestowed upon it. The present re- 
viewer does not possess the local knowledge necessary to criticize the 
accuracy of the larger part of the editor's work, but those things of 
which he can judge seem admirably done. It may be added that the 
editor has not given results merely. He has revealed his method of 
work so fully, has discussed in such detail the means he has used to 
overcome all sorts of difficulties, palaeographieal, chronological, topo- 
graphical, and biographical, as to make the book almost a text-book for 
instruction in the methods proper for this kind of historical in- 
vestigation. 

Text and notes are well filled with the local and genealogical in- 
formation for which English scholars naturally esteem so highly books 
of this kind. In the way of general historical information, especially 
concerning institutional matters, for which chatularies are usually among 
our most valuable sources, there is very little to be found. The " Carta 
communis Cestrisirie", the Magna Carta of Cheshire, granted by Earl 
Ranulf in 1215 or 1216, is well worth study and comparison with John's 
Magna Carta. It gives information in regard to the private courts and 
local "liberties" of the palatinate, something as to procedure, feudal 
rights, military service, forests, and the earl's sergeants. On these same 
subjects further information is given in other documents and one is led 
to the conclusion that, as the earl enjoyed more extensive rights than 
the normal English earl, so the barons of the palatinate in a number 
of particulars enjoyed greater liberties and somewhat wider rights than 
the ordinary rear-vassals of England in respect to their lords. 

There is in this collection a rather larger proportion than usual of 
documents coming from ecclesiastical sources. On two ecclesiastical 
subjects a good deal of information is given : on the appropriation of a 
church made to the monastery, the establishment of a vicarage, and the 
division of the revenues of the church between the vicar and the con- 
vent ; and on the assignment of specific revenues, revenues from specific 
properties, to different activities of the monastery and to different 
charities. 
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An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. 
By Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvaina. Revised edition. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1920, pp. xiii, 386, $2.60.) In the second edition of this 
favorite handbook, practically no change has been made in the descrip- 
tion of what happened before 1820. The results of recent investigation 
thus fail to appear. Usually, perhaps, these are not of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant incorporation in a general survey. Yet the writ- 
ings of Savine and Tawney, to take one instance, are fundamental 
enough, in so far as they shift the onus of the sixteenth-century agrarian 
revolution from enclosures to certain forms of tenure. At least they 
deserve note in the bibliography, which has been otherwise enlarged. 

The account of developments since 1820 has been rearranged and 
expanded. Sometimes, when the paragraphs of the first edition have 
been incorporated, a subject has not been brought up to date. So it is 
with small holdings ; but this is exceptional. In the rearrangement, how- 
over, it is not certain that the topics, admirably treated as they are in 
themselves, follow in the happiest sequence. The years 1833-1835, for 
example, mean for us the definitive awakening of the English govern- 
ment to a responsibility for factory inspection and for the reform of the 
poor law, while, at the same time, self-help finds expression in ephemeral 
trade-unions, inspired by Owenite ideals. Following these years in 
explicable succession came the depression of the late thirties, the hopes 
of Chartism, the movement toward free trade, and the beginnings of 
cautious unionism. Whatever logic there is in this sequence we miss 
in Professor Cheyney's treatment. For he introduces us to the free- 
trade movement, reverts to the poor law, advances to Chartism, retreats 
to the factory laws and Robert Owen, while in a later chapter, after we 
have been carried beyond 1850, he returns to the progress of trade- 
unionism, without differentiating very clearly the two periods of early 
growth. In part, the arrangement may result from the conception, 
indicated by the chapter headings, that the years from 1820 to 1848 were 
dominated by the " Individualist Ideal " and the years from 1848 to 
1878 by the " Spirit of Combined Action ". While without doubt these 
phrases do, in a general way, contrast the respective periods, it is no 
less true that there was a collectivist spirit in certain strata of society 
during the first of them (witness Owen, the early unions, and Chartism) 
and no lack of individualist ideal persisting during the second. For it 
was then, as the Webbs think, that the unions themselves were more 
or less won to the industrial individualism of the middle classes, aban- 
doning their earlier communist aspirations. Nor would any trade- 
unionist admit that profit-sharing, described by Professor Cheyney 
under the second caption, is a manifestation of the spirit of combined 
action. All of which suggests that the generalizations in question do 
not readily adapt themselves to a temporal sequence. The caption of 
the next chapter, too, Liberal Influence on Industrial Life, 1878-1896. 
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is not altogether convincing. During eleven of these years a Conserva- 
tive ministry was in control and for a considerable time the world of 
labor was reactionary. 

These captious criticisms, however, can in no way apply to the sound 
and satisfying presentation of all topics in and of themselves. And 
they can but throw into relief the entirely happy chapter with which the 
book closes. This record of the activities of the Liberal government of 
1905-1914 gives what is not readily accessible in compact form else- 
where and gives it with the lucidity and good judgment which char- 
acterize the book throughout. 

H. L. Gray. 

England under the Yorkists, 1460-1485. By Isobel D. Thornley, 
M.A., Assistant in the Department of History, University College, Lon- 
don. With a preface by A. F. Pollard. [University of London Inter- 
mediate Source-Books of History, no. II.] (London and New York, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1920, pp, xx, 280.) "The immediate 
object of this volume, and of the series which it inaugurates, is of a 
practical character. It is to remove some of the difficulties which beset 
students, teachers, and examiners in connection with the original texts 
prescribed as part of the Intermediate course and examination in his- 
tory in the University of London." The second object " is to provide 
a different if not a wider public with a sort of introductory library of 
English historical sources, particularly with a view to illustrating those 
periods which are commonly but erroneously supposed to be poor in 
original records. The two objects are not incompatible". The first of 
these quotations is from Professor Pollard's preface to Illustrations of 
Chaucer's England, edited by Dorothy Hughes (London and New York, 
1918), and the second is from his preface to the book under review. 
Pace Professor Pollard, the two objects are not quite compatible. Thus 
the space allotted to political history — largely intrigue — in Miss Thorn- 
ley's book (pp. 1-135) is excessive for the enlightened general reader, 
but probably quite defensible for the students in the course — presumably 
mainly political — for whom the book is primarily prepared. Constitu- 
tional matters get pages 136 to 179. The section covering ecclesiastical 
affairs (pp. 180-197) is devoted, as is the corresponding section in Miss 
Hughes's volume, to the growth of heresy or to church abuses. This 
may be in harmony with the necessary limitations of the course which 
the book accompanies, but it is a pity from the viewpoint of the general 
reader, curious about the normal, healthy, religious life of men and 
women in the Middle Ages. One might as well try to understand the 
religious life of the members of the Church of England in the later nine- 
teenth century by confining one's self to the conflicts among High, 
Broad, and Low. The section on economics and social affairs (pp. 
198-252) will be the most satisfying to the general reader. Here for 
the first time he is released — at least in large part — from the sordid, 
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truculent, sycophantic atmosphere of Yorkist politics, and breathes the 
purer air of healthy, workaday life. All the material in the book is in 
English. Much of it is necessarily translated from foreign tongues, 
but much of it is in the original fifteenth-century English — an English 
which might well sharpen the shears of the reforming spellers, now 
happily quiescent. The "brief account of sources" (pp. xi-xix) is a 
capital exhibition of bibliographical guidance, especially to printed 
sources, and students of English medieval history should not pass it by. 
Miss Thornley has executed her task skilfully — even unto the index. 

G. C. S. 

Catalogue or Bibliography of the Library of the Huguenot Society 
of America. Compiled by Julia P. M. Morand. (New York, privately 
printed by Mrs. James M. Lawton, 1920, pp. xi, 351.) Printed sources 
dealing with the Huguenots in France or America are so difficult to 
obtain in this country, and even sometimes in Paris, that the investi- 
gator will welcome this somewhat carefully analyzed bibliography witli 
its dictionary and fifteen class-catalogues. Genealogy naturally pre- 
dominates, with about twice the number of pages allotted to any other 
subject. 

Of manuscripts of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, twenty- 
three appear, most of them originals ; and nine printed proclamations of 
Louis XIV. or his council against the Huguenots. There are reprints 
of the Registers (lists of baptisms, admissions, marriages, deaths) of 
Caen, 1560-1562, of Loudun (misspelled "Loudin", p. 309), 1566-1582, 
and of French churches in the Hague, Dublin, New Paltz, Sleepy 
Hollow, and New York, and of at least nine Dutch Reformed churches 
in America. Less adequate is the representation of Huguenot litera- 
ture on church government and politics written in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Of fifty or sixty titles of books of this sort, 
less than half are here catalogued, and of these almost all are already 
available in either the Prince, Athenaeum, Harvard, Congregational 
House (Boston), Cornell, McAlpine Collection (Union Seminary), or 
Library of Congress. In these, or the libraries in London or Paris, 
especially the remarkable collection of the Societe de l'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Franqais, must be painfully and sometimes vainly sought 
such notable authors as Bayle, Cordier, de Vrigny, Hotman, Jurieu, 
Languet, Mornay, Louis du Moulin, and a score of less known but 
widely read Huguenot writers, who developed and spread political 
theories of representative government and resistance to tyranny. The 
painstaking catalogue makes one first expectant, then somewhat dis- 
appointed, and finally wishful that what ought to be the best Huguenot 
library in America should more adequately supply the rare Huguenot 
books so needful for understanding the contribution of that element in 
American life. 

H. D. Foster. 
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Extracts from the Newcastle upon Tyne Council Minute Book, 1630- 
1656. [Publications of the Newcastle upon Tyne Records Committee, 
vol. I.] (Published by the Committee, 1920, pp. xxiii, 243.) This little 
volume of extracts from the Newcastle Council Minute Book, 1639- 
1656, is the first of a contemplated annual series of records relating to 
Durham, Northumberland, and Newcastle upon Tyne, to be published 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Miss Madeleine Hope Dodds, one of the joint authors of the excellent 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1915), has made the transcripts, written the intro- 
duction, and prepared the index. The editing is well done, though, while 
most of the items speak for themselves, an exploratory note here and 
there would have been helpful. Miss Dodds informs us that " The Cor- 
poration naturally practised discretion as to what they wrote down in 
black and white. There are no entries during the years of the Civil 
War, and no reference to the execution of Charles I. The interest of 
the record lies in the minute local detail, showing how the life of the 
town struggled on through dangerous and unprofitable times." In the 
opinion of the reviewer the first part of this statement is a bit mislead- 
ing, since, August 19, 1642, the Council lent the King £700, accompanied 
by a softly circumspect but, nevertheless, loyal petition ; on September 7 
they made the royalist Earl of Newcastle a free burgess of the town; 
and one year later they disfranchised a number of burgesses for being 
" incendiaries " and " treating with several men of another nation to 
invade the kingdom". After 1644 they had experienced a change of 
heart, or were taking a safer tack, for we find them disfranchising 
"delinquents", reversing their action in the case of the Earl of New- 
castle, and recalling a clergyman whom they had once expelled for non- 
conformity. Within a few years they had evidently made a clean sweep 
of Episcopacy; there were "ffower ministers of the Presbiterian and 
two of the Congregationall judgement settled to the generall liking and 
satisfaction of the whole Towne ". 

However, the main interest of the records is local. We learn some- 
what of local prices and salaries, including the usual exiguous provision 
for schoolmasters, and incidentally in this connection, the corporation 
showed a curious tenderness about calling from Berwick a teacher whom 
that municipality was desirous to retain. Need of more widespread 
education is manifest from the fact that among the signatures of the 
councillors occasional marks appear. The town treasury seemed to be 
usually " in a very low condicion ", yet it is interesting to note that, so 
late as 1654, they voted 5 shillings a day to a representative in Parlia- 
ment at a time when payment of members had all but fallen into disuse. 
The primitive character of municipal sanitation is indicated by the fact 
that it was left to each householder to have a weekly clean-up about his 
premises. Perhaps the most curious item is the petition of a modest 
alderman who desired to resign, because " the holding of this said place 
was a Burthen to his Conscience in regard he could not execute the 
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same ". While there is no material of startling moment in these Minutes 
it all helps, in some degree at least, to illuminate our knowledge of the 
history and life of the period. 

A. L. C. 

Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By Harold 
J. Laski. [Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, no. 103.] 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company; London, Williams and Norgate, 
1920, pp. 323, 90 cents.) As a volume in the Home University Library 
Mr. Laski's book naturally calls for consideration first from the point of 
view of the person for whom the volumes of the library are primarily 
designed, the lay reader. For him one fears that Mr. Laski in his first 
chapter — an advance summary of his volume — has laid down a pons 
asinorum. In this chapter, strung on a loose paragraph structure, are 
some seventeen pages of allusive epigram that make difficult reading 
even for one who knows something of the subject. In these first pages 
the way of the novice will be hard. 

This danger-zone once passed the reading is easy. There is an 
excellent summary of Locke, though one might question the statement on 
page 58 that " Sidney apart, the resistance they [Locke's predecessors] 
had justified was always resistance to a religious tyrant " ; there is an 
admirable study of the nonjurors and of the Bangorian controversy. 
Bolingbroke is set down at what one feels to be nearly his true political 
value. The influence of Montesquieu on Blackstone, of Rousseau on 
Priestley and Price, of DeLolme are all considered. There is a long 
study of Burke, portrayed by Mr. Laski as the champion of India, 
America, and Ireland against political oppression and abuse of power 
and the defender against innovation of the aristocratic system of 
government responsible for those very excesses. Last of all there is a 
well-weighed and judicial estimate of Adam Smith. As to interpreta- 
tions of theory there is, of course, endless opportunity to differ with 
these; but they are always stimulating and in no case obviously unsound. 

There remains the unpleasant duty of noting the most serious fault 
of the book, its genius for petty inaccuracies. These are of various 
sorts — inaccuracies of details, such as, on page 56, saying that Glaucon 
debated with Socrates in the market-place of Athens, a blunder that 
grates on a lover of the Republic. It was not "Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina" (p. 71) who was to find Locke quotable in the debates of 
the Philadelphia Convention. There are inaccuracies as well deriving 
from overhasty statements. The first sentence, " The eighteenth cen- 
tury may be said to begin with the revolution of 1688, for with its 
completion the Dogma of Divine Right disappeared from English poli- 
tics ", appears inexact to Mr. Laski himself when he is not generalizing, 
as reference to pages 84 and 156 will show. The phrase on page 97, 
" most of them [pamphlets on the religious controversy] deserve the 
complete obliquity into which they have fallen ", is distressing It is 
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unpleasant to have to indicate this besetting vice of inaccuracy in what 
is otherwise a stimulating book. 

Theodore C. Pease. 

La Noblesse de France et V Opinion Publique au XVIII e Steele. 
Par Henri Carre, Doyen de la Faculte des Lettres de l'Universite de 
Poitiers. (Paris, Edouard Champion, 1920, pp. 650, 20 fr.) There is 
a strange fascination about the story of the downfall of a great social 
class like the French nobility, especially when it becomes in part the 
artificer of its own fate. Some aspects of the story have long been 
familiar, but M. Carre has given it more comprehensively than his 
predecessors, describing in detail the course of public opinion. About 
half the volume is devoted to the situation in the Old Regime, and the 
remainder to the Revolution, with a brief treatment of the partial restora- 
tion of the nobility during the Consulate and the Empire. For his 
material the author has drawn upon correspondence, memoirs, and the 
literature of the period, especially plays. An unusually full bibliography 
shows how extensive his inquiry has been. 

Even in those parts of the volume which delineate the nobility as a 
social class and which explain how it changed as the century drew 
towards a close, the emphasis seems to be upon its privileges, defects, 
and vices, rather than upon the positive contribution which certain of 
its members, at least, made to the progress of French national life. This 
is doubtless inevitable, if the principal aim is to account for the tenden- 
cies of public opinion, which had become so violent by the time of the 
Revolution that M. Carre calls that section of his volume " Guerre a la 
Noblesse ". 

It is not astonishing that the revolutionaries found it easier to recall 
the exploits of a Lauzun than the beneficences of a Liancourt. M. 
Carre shows how public opinion in Paris in 1790 boiled over upon the 
publication of the Livre Rouge, with its long lists of pensions, gratui- 
ties, and favors. Apropos of the millions given to the Count of 
Provence and his brother, Artois, to pay their debts, he quotes Loustalot, 
who wrote in the Revolutions de Paris, " Franqais, lisez le Livre Rouge, 
ce repertoire de forfaits. II est heureux que le Roi n'ait que deux 
freres: le peuple va desirer qu'il n'en ait jamais eu . . ." Then there 
was the case of Marie Antoinette's friend, the Comtesse de Polignac, 
who in 1779 received 800,000 livres for her daughter's dowry, 400,000 
for her own debts, and a promise of an estate with 35,000 income. The 
evil was almost as great under Louis XVI., when the country was 
drifting towards bankruptcy, as in the time of his unedifying grand- 
father. 

Public opinion at first distinguished between the court and the provin- 
cial nobility, praising the provincials because they lived on their estates. 
The Paris radicals did not realize how tenaciously these provincials 
clung to feudal titles and distinctions.. When the true situation be- 
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came apparent, after the legislation against feudalism, the provincial 
nobility was included in the general condemnation which befell the rest 
of the order. 

M. Carre takes issue with Taine's often accepted estimate that the 
nobility numbered 130,000. He finds that the basis of this calculation, 
namely the number of those who voted directly or by proxy in seven 
provinces in the elections to the States General, was defective. It omits 
two or three minor categories of nobles as well as those who abstained 
from voting. M. Carre himself inclines to the estimate made by the 
Marquis de Gouy d'Arsy in 1790, which was 400,000. 

If this estimate be accepted, M. Carre points out that in spite of the 
ferocity with which the nobles were pursued during the Revolution only 
three per thousand were executed, or about a tenth of the total number 
of victims from 1789 to 1799. At Paris a quarter of those executed 
were noble, in Bordeaux a sixth. 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Siorm van 's Gravesandc, sijn Werk en zijn Leven; nit zijne Brieven 
opgcbouwd. Door J. A. J. de Villiers, Secretaris van de Hakluyt So- 
ciety. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1920, pp - . viii, 416, maps and 
facsimiles, 15 gld.) This handsome volume is yet another fruit of the 
Anglo-American controversy over the Venezuela-Guiana boundary. Its 
author, a South African by birth but long a member of the British 
Museum's staff of scholars, is the investigator and translator to whose 
able pen the English government mainly entrusted the Dutch documents 
so important to that controversy. Among these, and not least in im- 
portance, were the detailed letters received by the Dutch West India 
Company from Governor Storm van 's Gravesande, whose long service 
in Dutch Guiana (1738-1772) made him the best-informed and most 
efficient spokesman of the Dutch claims since inherited by Great Britain. 

It would have been a pity if this correspondence of the fine old 
Dutch governor, engineer, and explorer as well as administrator, had 
remained accessible only in the extracts and the publications of an 
international lawsuit; and already in 1911 the Hakluyt Society, of which 
Mr. de Villiers is the secretary, published in English, under his editorship 
and that of Mr. C. A. Harris, his colleague in the work for the British 
boundary-case, two volumes of these despatches of Storm (see vol. XVI., 
p. 838, of this review). But no translation into English was adequate 
to satisfy the governor's Dutch countrymen and those who read their 
speech. On March 4 of that same year 191 1 Mr. de Villiers delivered 
at the Hague before Queen Wilhelmina and her mother an address 
which rendered into Dutch the outline of the story; and now this 
volume, dedicated " to Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands ", 
puts into that tongue the whole work and something more. For Mr. de 
Villiers has searched once more and fruitfully the bulky correspondence 
for aught that throws more light upon Storm's life and work — his 
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generous fellow-editor (now Sir Charles Alexander Harris, governor 
of Newfoundland) relinquishing all share in this new publication. 

To the loss of this colleague is perhaps due the silent disappear- 
ance of the more polemic paragraphs of the English volumes. From 
the historical introduction is dropped the contested story of the Esse- 
quibo colony from its foundation in the earlier seventeenth century to 
the eve of Storm's arrival ; and in the account of his own dealings with 
the outposts and with the Spanish neighbors little is left that could give 
ground for protest. Still, indeed, a foot-note (p. 152) interprets in a 
way more creditable to later British claims than to Storm's information 
or insight his report as to the advancing Capuchin missions, and with 
no mention of the evidence adduced against this view. Still, too, the 
appended map, a somewhat simplified translation of that prepared for the 
English work, perpetuates myths unknown to the volume's letter-press. 
But such survivals of the old dispute are few. For the most part Mr. de 
Villiers is content to let Storm tell his own story, adding only the 
notes required for intelligent study. His book is a monument to his own 
scholarly sincerity and self-restraint as well as to the manly old states- 
man whose words it preserves for us. 

George L. Burr. 

The Relations of French and English Society, 1763-1793. By C. H. 
Lockitt, M.A;, Head Master of Bungay School, East Suffolk. (New 
York and London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1920, pp. x, 136, 
$2.50.) Mr. Lockitt has ransacked certain contemporary sources 
(mainly letters, memoirs, diaries) with commendable industry for in- 
formation about English and French society during the quarter-century 
before the Revolution. The "society" which emerges from these 
sources is of course mainly upper-class society; and the "relation" 
which is here described is mainly a relation effected through the actual 
intercourse of the upper classes in the two countries. Mr. Lockitt com- 
pares and contrasts the manners, tastes, and ideas of these classes in the 
two countries, endeavors to indicate the changes, what he calls the 
" revolution ", that occurred in these matters during the period in ques- 
tion, and closes with a consideration of the effect of the Revolution on 
the attitude of Englishmen towards France. The appendix contains a 
useful compilation of the names of Englishmen who visited France, 
and of the Frenchmen who visited England, between 1763 and 1787, 
giving the date in each case. The book is a useful one because it is 
packed with factual information, clearly and concretely presented, very 
often in the form of quotation, and carefully documented. But the com- 
ment by which the author endeavors to interpret this information is 
naive and superficial in the extreme — much the kind of comment one 
might expect from an English clergyman writing about the year 1818. 
The following examples will give the quality of Mr. Lockitt' s reflections: 

When the Revolution broke out, there was found a moderate party 
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. . . who inclined to a constitution analogous to the English; but their 
views were not shared by the great mass of the deputies . . . who, 
partly from a feeling that the English constitution was essentially aristo- 
cratic, and partly — misled by the American example — from ignorance of 
the real advantages of a limited monarchy and a two-chamber system, 
were disposed to believe in their capacity to evolve a brand-new con- 
stitution that should excel all others. . . . 

It was, indeed, the very frankness of their atheism that finally 
destroyed the religion of France, just as it was the obvious bigotry of 
the devots that prepared the way. Logical conclusion though it was 
of the writings of the English Deists, their doctrines had not been 
pushed to this extreme in the land of their birth. The English intellect 
has always — perhaps from its greater practice in affairs — refrained 
from enforcing the theoretical speculations of its philosophers in their 
entirety, and irreligion gained no ground, except among a few advanced 
thinkers. 

Mr. Lockitt should remember that England is a very small island; 
from which it necessarily follows that the great majority of mankind 
suffer the disadvantage of having been born, and of having to live, in 
foreign countries; their failure to conform to English ideas, although 
reprehensible, is probably not due in all cases to mere perversity. 

Carl Becker. 

England in Transition, 1780-1832: a Study of Movements. By Wil- 
liam Law Mathieson, LL.D. (New York and London, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1920, pp. xiv, 285, $6.00.) In all fairness to Dr. 
Mathieson it should be stated at the beginning of this review that his 
own modest preface as to the scope of this book describes its contents 
far more justly than the advertisement of the publisher on the paper 
wrapper. England in Transition is not, in any real sense of the word, 
a history of the period, nor did its author ever intend it to be such. 
His aim, as he states, is to " distinguish and illustrate the forces, the 
economic, but especially the spiritual and intellectual forces", which 
made the England of 1832 different from the England of 1789. 

This aim has been, to some slight degree, accomplished. The book 
describes in fair measure, even if it does not analyze, the spiritual and 
religious tendencies of the period; it tells us something of the intel- 
lectual fermentation of these forty-odd years; and it contains also a 
few pages on the politics and economics of Great Britain from the 
Younger Pitt to the Reform Bill. But it focusses on nothing, and in 
consequence is not only inartistic but confusing. In two hundred and 
eighty pages no one either could or should write of such variant yet 
significant historical facts as the Industrial Revolution, the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the English game laws, the slave trade, Luddite riots, while at 
the same time appraising the public work of men differing from one 
another in the various fields of activity as greatly as did Paley, John 
Wilkes, Francis Place, Cobbett, Canning, Bentham, Paine, Jonas Han- 
way, and Lord John Russell. One is reminded of the chapters in the 
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Cambridge Modem History devoted to Kulturgeschichte. One finds 
materia historica in abundance; for sequence of thought, for unity of 
form, for logical deduction and philosophical content one looks in vain. 
The facts contained herein are well arranged, but there are too many of 
them and too variant to be in such close juxtaposition. The result is a 
rather pleasant volume of informal chatty essays. 

As one might expect from a knowledge of Dr. Mathieson's earlier 
writings, the best part of this book is that portion which is especially 
devoted to the social and religious movements of the period of transi- 
tion, and the bias, of the author's mind in this direction is seen in the 
emphasis laid by him on Paine's Age of Reason. This book never had 
a vogue or influence at the end of the eighteenth century comparable to 
that of The Rights of Man. But to the latter book there is scant refer- 
ence in this volume. Wilberforce, the evangelical movement, Sunday 
schools, and Sabbatarianism are treated fully; of William Godwin there 
is no mention, and the name of Malthus occurs but incidentally. The 
book has a rather good treatment of the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
of the educational ideas and practices of the period; but certainly, as 
far as the nineteenth century is concerned, one might far better read 
the earlier volumes of Sir Spencer Walpole's History of England, which 
although written before Kulturgeschichte appeared on the horizon, is 
still the ablest presentation of social England at the opening of the cen- 
tury which has yet appeared in print. 

Walter Phelps Hall. 

The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel. Edited by George Peel. 
With illustrations. (London, John Murray, 1920, pp. xi, 296, 18 sh.) 
The motive of influencing present-day statesmanship by reviving the 
memory of Peel, would seem to be served only feebly by the printing 
of this correspondence. An analysis of his undoubted genius, or a re- 
statement of his achievement, would have been irfore to the point; Peel's 
private letters, it must be confessed, are of doubtful use in helping an 
admirer to appraise his claim to greatness. The reason is simple. In 
political life Peel suffered from an illusion of monumental dignity and 
rectitude; these letters show that even within his own family also, he 
was, with Lady Peel's assistance, the victim of the same belief. A more 
colorless repetition of stilted phrase, monotonous endearment, stereo- 
typed commonplace, all put together with dreary impressiveness, has 
seldom been brought out of a family chest to enhance the reputation of a 
public man. 

The real value of the letters is less for the political critic, who will 
be inclined most likely to use them adversely, than for the student of 
prevailing traditions and modes of thought, who will find in them the 
reflection of a type of mind of which Peel's as a specimen is perfect. 
When, in the later Georgian era, the choice for the middle class lay 
between the clear-mindedness of the Utilitarian and the high-mindedness 
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of the Romantic Transcendentalist, Peel — as became the second genera- 
tion of a puritan, mill-owning baronetcy, of great wealth — adopted the 
fashionable affectation of feudal quality with a solemn and earnest 
fastidiousness that made him a model of exalted propriety and frigid 
decorum: — a Georgian bourgeois overcome with an acquired sense of 
mail-clad distinction. . But the warmth and color tinging the medievalism 
of the average middle-class Tory, Peel's personality and manner could 
never sustain; his letters show him pursuing superiority, coldly, for its 
own sake. Nevertheless, the attractive background that the middle- 
class Tory mind, even in Peel's case, brought to the thought and manners 
of the early Victorian era, is to be felt vividly in this correspondence; 
and it makes its perusal, for this special purpose, quite worth while. 

C. E. Fryer. 

The Employment of the Plebiscite in the Determination of Sover- 
eignty. By Johannes Mattern, Assistant Librarian in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. [Johns Hopkins University Studies, series XXXVIII. , 
no. 3.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1920, pp. ix, 214, $1.60.) As 
a general survey of the evolution and application of the doctrine of the 
plebiscite in its broadest sense, this book is a valuable complement to 
Miss Wambaugh's Monograph on Plebiscites. Not as intensive in its 
treatment of specific cases, it is much more comprehensive in scope and 
more legalistic in manner. A scholarly definition of plebiscite is fol- 
lowed by a somewhat scrappy account of plebiscites in ancient and 
feudal times. The description of those of the French Revolutionary 
period and the unification of Italy was written without the benefit of 
Miss Wambaugh's work, which appeared while Mattern's book was in 
press. Chapters IV. and V. deal with the plebiscites from 1815 to 1914 
and those provided for by the peace treaties ending the World War. 
The last three chapters discuss the practical and theoretical aspects of 
plebiscites and their position in international and constitutional law. 

The particular importance of the book appears to lie in the fact that 
it is almost unique in summarizing in English the European investiga- 
tions in this field. Perhaps the author attempts too much, for his 
presentation is often sketchy and not always well proportioned. It is 
not easy to determine the broad outlines, for example, of the evolution 
of thought or theory relating to the plebiscite. Technical points rather 
obscure the historical background. With reference to the most recent 
plebiscites the author's view is detached and judicious but not entirely 
adequate. His exposition of the plebiscite in international law and its 
possible future in this sphere is admirably clear and concise. A number 
of errors occur in the text: Louis XIV. for Louis XVI. (p. 24), Minicio 
for Mincio (p. 84), East for West (p. 120), conclave for enclaves (p. 
142), mersion for mergence (p. 152). 

L. B. P. 
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Portraits of the Eighties. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920, pp. xv, 301, $4.00.) Mr. Hutchinson is 
known to the world chiefly for his excellent articles on golf and 
golfers and for many columns of literary opinion and chitchat in Lon- 
don weeklies. In his essay on Lord Hartington he speaks of the 
"gradual infiltration into the bulk of the people of a tolerably definite 
estimate of the characters of their leading men " and suggests that this 
estimate is usually correct. Mr. Hutchinson's estimates represent, in the 
main, the result of such infiltration. Few of the men he discusses he 
seems to have known at all intimately. Rather he has struck a balance 
between much club-room and newspaper-office opinion and in most cases 
probably has come off pretty well. His stories are of the kind that pass 
current in London and yet they are always pat for his purpose. 

Many of his sketches add nothing at all to the general body of 
opinion. About George Meredith — where he believes himself heretical 
— about W. S. Gilbert, about Burne-Jones, Millais, and the Preraphael- 
ites, about Labouchere and Bradlaugh, about Huxley and about Andrew 
Lang, he says undisputed things, in a light and pleasing way. His esti- 
mate of Joseph Chamberlain seems to me the careless judgment of 
contemporaries impressed by Chamberlain's personality. Sir Harry 
Johnston in the Gay-Dombeys has more nearly hit off Chamberlain than 
dozens of biographies and essays. As Chamberlain's career and con- 
nections are more closely studied, as the backgrounds of the new Eng- 
lish imperialism are examined — H. G. Wells has at least pointed the 
way — we shall revise current notions of Chamberlain. Mr. Hutchin- 
son's portrait of Gladstone is carefully done and adds incidents that are 
fresh if they but emphasize characteristics already recognized. His 
suggestion that Morley had much more influence upon Gladstone's 
policy than Gladstone ever realized has much to be said for it. His 
study of Parnell is based largely upon an attentive reading of Barry 
O'Brien's great biography, but is wholly to the point. Equally good are 
his judgments of Harcourt and Lord Avebury. His first-hand knowl- 
edge of Spencer Walpole, of Lord Brassey, and of Lord Wemyss make 
the sketches of those men valuable. About the " Souls " he tells us more 
indeed than does Mrs. Asquith, who knew more about them. When 
he deals with George Grossmith, with W. G. Grace, and with Nellie 
Farren, he is thoroughly at home. 

Mr. Hutchinson writes easily and without pretension to more knowl- 
edge than he has. His book is a good three hours of pleasant reading. 

Wallace Notestein. 

Guittaume II., le Vaincu. By G. Lacour-Gayet. (Paris, Hachette 
et Cie., 1920, pp. 343, 12.50 fr.) Never, perhaps, before has Nemesis 
offered so striking a confirmation of the truth that " Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall ", as in the contrast 
between the War Lord in shining armor and the axman of Amerongen. 
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M. Lacour-Gayet's clever analysis makes the most of this dramatic 
contrast by frequently placing in juxtaposition the past and the present. 
The Kaiser's dominant influence on German foreign and domestic policy 
and his extraordinary versatility and complexity of character make him 
an interesting subject for the historian or psychologist, but M. Lacour- 
Gayet's treatment is neither exactly historical nor psychological. He 
does not aim to give a history of William II.'s influence upon his times 
while Kaiser, nor does he attempt a pathological study of the origin and 
development of the Kaiser's megalomania. Instead, he gives a series 
of somewhat disconnected chapters dealing with the Kaiser's attitude 
toward Bismarck, religion, the army, the navy, pacifism, colonial policy, 
and the questions of Poland, Schleswig, and Alsace-Lorraine. In the 
middle of the book, there are a couple of good chapters on William 
II.'s character and, at the end, a brief chapter on the origin of the war 
and William II. during the war. This topical treatment does not give 
a convincing account of the Kaiser's own psychological development such 
as is given so excellently, for instance, in the brief biography by S. C. 
Hammer. A considerable part of the book is made up of quotations 
from the Kaiser's speeches, and especially from the recently published 
" Letters from the Kaiser to the Czar " ; they illustrate excellently the 
instability, hypocrisy, and self -contradictory character of the Kaiser's 
kaleidoscopic performances and his love of theatrical display. 

In the chapter on the origin of the war, the author assigns to William 
II. the sole and complete criminal responsibility. He mentions the four- 
volume Kautsky publication of diplomatic documents of 1919, but ap- 
parently has not actually used them, for he entitles them (p. 311) Com- 
ment jut declaree la Guerre. This is the French equivalent of the 
German title of the little pamphlet which Kautsky published many 
months later; it contains many of the Kaiser's famous marginal notes 
(some of which are quoted by Lacour-Gayet) and is largely directed 
against the Kaiser. Had M. Lacour-Gayet used the documents them- 
selves, he would scarcely have made several of the statements which 
appear. Among other things, he broadens the legend of the Potsdam 
Council of July 5, so that it includes, among those present, even Counts 
Berchtold and Tisza. 

M. Lacour-Gayet has preserved innumerable anecdotes and facts 
which illustrate all the Kaiser's foolish love of display, his adoration of 
his ancestors, his medieval notions about politics and religion, his fa- 
miliarity with Jehovah, his undesired visits to foreign sovereigns, and 
his maladroit efforts to be all things to all men. 

S. B. F. 

La Guerre de 1914 : Recueil de Documents interessant le Droit Inter- 
national. Avec un Avant-propos de M. Paul Fauchille. Tome III. 
(Paris, A. Pedone, [1920], pp. 90, 40 fr.) M. Fauchille's third volume 
is of the same character as the two which we have reviewed in a previ- 
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ous issue (XXIII. 397-398), and what is there said remains true of the 
present volume. It contains 191 documents (nos. 671-861) presented 
in French, and in rather fine print. The selection is intelligent, but it 
remains a selection. Many important documents are here conveniently 
brought together, ranging from declarations of neutrality at the begin- 
ning of the war to the treaties of Brest-Litovsk. The arrangement is 
neither chronological nor systematic, but there is an index. 

The Literary Digest History of the World War. By Francis Whit- 
ing Halsey. Volume X. (New York and London, Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1920, pp. xii, 505, $25.00 for the set of ten volumes.) Shortly 
before the tenth and concluding volume in this series was finished the 
author died. In the introduction, however, we are assured that the 
task of bringing the last volume " down to date has involved very little 
additional labor" (p. ix). This statement seems too optimistic, inas- 
much as it is obvious that neither the organization nor the quality 
of the book approaches the standard set in the preceding volumes. 
Chapters on the four years of sea warfare (except submarine activities, 
treated in a former volume), personal sketches of war leaders, the 
Peace Conference, the Victory Loan, Bismarck and Thiers at Versailles 
in 1871, and the prolonged treaty controversy in the American Senate, 
are all thrown together in confusion. One feels that all the fragments 
have been gathered together in order " that nothing be lost ". 

The personal sketches of sixty-three war leaders, including six 
Americans, President Wilson, Generals Pershing, March, and Bliss, 
Admiral Sims and Colonel House, vary according to the content and 
quality of the magazine articles from which they have been selected. 
They are largely character-sketches abounding in anecdotes. The 
former German crown prince comes in for the usual ridicule, while the 
Kaiser gets decidedly better treatment. The sketches are incomplete; 
each one ends without summary or logical stopping-place. 

The most serious defect of the book, however, is the almost complete 
omission of discussion concerning the vexing questions with which the 
delegates at Paris wrestled for months, and the colorless evolution of 
President Wilson's work, the Senate controversy, and the war's world- 
significance. The few paragraphs devoted to conclusions are most 
inadequate when compared to the comprehensive review of pre-war 
conditions found in the first volumes. Laymen in international affairs, 
among whom the book will have a wide reading, will gain little as a 
guide for the formation of intelligent opinions on the present inter- 
national situation. It is a pity that there could not have been a little 
less description of treaty ceremonies and a little more treatment of 
things of present and fundamental significance to the American people. 

The book contains good maps, summaries of the various treaties, 
a war chronology, and an index to the entire series. 

George F. Zook. 
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Little History of the Great War. By H. Vast, Honorary Examiner 
for Admission at l'ficole de St. Cyr. Translated by Raymond Weeks, 
Ph.D., Professor of French in Columbia University. With numerous 
maps from the French and other sources. (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1920, pp. xi, 262, $1.60.) This little book is an effort to 
present in clear but brief outline the events of the war and the causes 
which produced it. In this effort the author has scored a very real 
success. The course of the military events from August, 1914, to No- 
vember, 1918, is set forth graphically, simply, and clearly: the facts are 
allowed to speak for themselves and there is no unnecessary eloquence. 
M. Vast has confined himself predominantly to the military history of 
the war; the blockade of Germany and the measures of internal war 
organization on the part of the warring governments are given scant 
treatment, the diplomatic phases of the war receive practically no atten- 
tion. The book gains in unity and clearness as a result of this policy, 
but also loses in scope. It is primarily a book for the reader who wishes, 
in a brief time, to understand and follow the military events of the war. 

Far weaker than the chapters on the war itself are those which deal 
with the causes leading to it. Germany is the villain, perpetually and 
entirely in the wrong, and very little attempt has apparently been made 
to understand the position of France's foe. Perhaps historic detach- 
ment is too much to expect at this time from the citizen of devastated 
France. Over-condensation, also, is responsible for some errors, of 
which perhaps the most noticeable is the statement that " in the war 
against the Boers (1899-1902) the Kaiser took sides noisily against the 
English, by his telegram to President Kruger" (p. 26). The chapter 
dealing with the immediate causes of the war is the best in this group 
and makes a serious and not unsuccessful effort to refute the German 
arguments for their policy in 1914. 

The author modestly makes no claim to finality of judgment. The 
book merely aims to give a clear and careful answer to that large group 
of persons who wish to know something of the battle of the Marne or 
the reasons for the collapse of Germany in 1918 and lack either the 
inclination or the time to read the longer and more exhaustive works. 
To them, at least, this little volume deserves commendation. 

Professor Weeks, as might be expected, has given us a very good 
translation. All the lucidity of the original has been retained in its 
English dress. The format of the book leaves little to be desired. In 
a work of this type an index is relatively less necessary, but a brief 
register might, possibly, have added slightly to the value of the book. 

Mason W. Tyler. 

Handbook prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of 
the Foreign Office, nos. 76-88, 115-121, 131-138. (London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1920, pp. from 21 to 97 each, price 1 sh. to 2 s. 6 d. 
each.) Almost all of these last of Dr. Prothero's Handbooks deal with 
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the colonial possessions of one power or another. As before, they are 
of varying value, not so much owing to the difference in the mode of 
treatment of the respective subjects as to the amount of space allotted 
to them. For instance, the Handbook on Dutch Guiana is longer than 
the one on French Indo-China, and the one on the Falkland Islands 
longer than the one on Dutch New Guinea and the Molucca Islands. 
To sum up our conclusions of the whole series, we may say that the 
Handbooks are good compendiums, furnishing in convenient form in- 
formation some of which is not quickly procurable elsewhere. The 
smaller the subject of which each one treats, the greater is apt to be its 
relative value. 

Vermittlung und Gute Dienste in Vergangenheit und Zukunft. By 
Edgar de Melville. (Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1920, pp. ix, 159, M. 14.) 
The Dutch pacifist Van der Mandere, who was the secretary of the 
Netherlands Commission on a Minimum Programme for Peace, now- 
writing under the pseudonym of Edgar de Melville, offers this essay 
upon mediation and good offices for the purpose of reaching a con- 
clusion as to whether these instrumentalities of international concilia- 
tion and settlement are likely to have a place under the scheme of the 
present League of Nations. In the past they have been of importance 
for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes, of controversies essen- 
tially political. They have been essentially facultative in character, for 
in the author's opinion there is something essentially antagonistic be- 
tween intervention and mediation. Good offices and mediation bring the 
contending states together upon the plane of equality, without derogat- 
ing from their rights of independence and sovereignty — so, indeed, in 
theory, but certainly not in practice. The Council of the League of 
Nations is the agency which, proceeding upon the theory of a solidarity 
of spirit as expressed in unity of organization, wilr have jurisdiction 
over political disputes, those of a legal nature going to arbitration, or to 
the international court of justice. The traditional character of media- 
tion and good offices will thereby be changed, but notwithstanding the 
collegiate organization of the Council there will still be need for a 
method and procedure which will retain the essential features of media- 
tion and good offices. 

Such being the main thesis of the essay the historical aspects of the 
subject are made secondary. The various instances of the use of 
mediation and good offices are briefly described, and greater space is 
devoted to the consideration which the Hague Conferences gave to 
these subjects. The discussion of them by the Commission for a Mini- 
mum Programme naturally receives detailed consideration. In the ap- 
pendix will be found extracts from the various treaties as well as pro- 
posals made to the Interparliamentary Union and elsewhere. An ade- 
quate bibliography is added. The essay fulfils its purpose, in showing 
the need in the future for some such machinery for the settlement of 
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political controversies. It is painstaking, and in the statement of fact 
apparently accurate. It is, however, written with a quality of heaviness 
which is reminiscent of similar matter of ante-bellum date, when very 
ponderous statements, if set forth in expanded type, carried much 
weight and imported ultimate authority. 

J. S. R. 

The History of Imperialism. By Irwin St. John Tucker. (New 
York, Rand School of Social Science, 1920, pp. 404, $2.25.) We must 
expect, and it is desirable, that history should be written anew from the 
point of view of socialism, and that among works of this sort one variety 
should be the small book that undertakes to give an outline of the whole 
course of human history, considered from the point of view of the 
Marxist faith. But that book, if it is to perform a useful service, must 
not be like this, a book swarming with erroneous statements, filled with 
turgid and declamatory rhetoric, lacking perception of values and pro- 
portions, and eager at every turn to twist the facts into support of as- 
sumed doctrines. 

Harper's Atlas of American History. Selected from the American 
Nation Series, with Map Studies. By Dixon Ryan Fox, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of History, Columbia University. (New York and 
London, Harper and Brothers, 1920, pp. v, 181, $2.50.) This volume 
contains 128 maps selected from the American Nation series; the char- 
acter and value of these maps are well known ; placed together in chron- 
ological order they form a cartographical history of the United States. 
The lapses, such as omission of maps showing the important presidential 
elections of 1828 and 1832 (when maps of so many elections of lesser 
moment are given), and some errors, such as George Rogers Clark's 
route to Kaskaskia being made to follow the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
are well known to the users of the series mentioned. 

The book ought to be of extraordinary service to teachers of our 
history in preparatory schools. No such set of maps in handy form, 
and made by scholars, exists. To these teachers Dr. Fox's contribution 
to the volume (occupying 81 of the 181 pages) will make a strong appeal. 
Following a brilliant little essay of nine pages entitled " American His- 
tory and the Map ", come twenty-seven map studies of as many phases 
of our history, arranged in chronological order. These should materially 
assist teachers who have their classes draw colored maps illustrative of 
events or periods to standardize such efforts in a critical way. Here 
anyone interested in such work will find scientific direction and refer- 
ences to the best authorities. No preparatory-school library should be 
without this volume. 

Critics of the influence-of-geogfaphy school will relish Dr. Fox's 
balance of attitude; in his suggestions he emphasizes political interests 
as fully as economic or topographical. His introductory essay may 
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well be read with profit by every student of our history; he suggests the 
analogy which ought to be drawn usefully between ecology and human 
migration and in several instances he is at the threshold of bringing out 
the enormous importance of soil series as one factor in influencing 
American migration. The book has no index. 

Archer B. Hulbert. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LIII., 
October 1919-June, 1920. (Boston, the Society, 1920, pp. xvi, 358.) 
This volume, like its predecessors, consists of documents and of papers 
read in the meetings of the society. Of the documents the most im- 
portant is a log of the Columbia, kept on its famous voyage of 1790- 
1793, by John Boit, which fills sixty pages, and a group of letters from 
Thomas Thornely, M.P., written in 1840-1847 to Henry Lee of Boston, 
the free-trader, with one letter of 1840 from the latter. Thornely's 
letters are important for what they say of the adoption of free trade by 
Great Britain and the adoption of the Bank Restriction Act of 1844. 
Among the personal memoirs the most interesting is that of the late 
Col. Henry L. Higginson by John T. Morse, jr. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volumes XX. 
and XXI. Transactions, 1917-1919, 1919. (Boston, the Society, pp. 
xv, 502; xiii, 491.) Like all the preceding volumes published by the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, these volumes are exceptionally 
handsome in appearance, and have been annotated, indexed, and other- 
wise edited, with elaborate care. Of the contents of volume XX., much 
the largest component (175 pages) is Professor E. B. Delabarre's ac- 
count of the recent history of Dighton Rock, supplementary to his previ- 
ous contributions on the subject. He now pursues the attempted in- 
terpretations, from Rafn's time to the present, enumerates and discusses 
the photographic reproductions, hazards a fresh conjecture as to the 
name Cortereal among the inscribed characters, and ends with a psy- 
chologist's reflections on the whole story of endeavors to interpret. In 
brief, no such endeavors have succeeded, but the inscriptions are mostly 
Indian, and in no case Norse. Other contributions of interest are Mr. 
John H. Edmonds's group of documents on Captain Thomas Pound, 
pirate and cartographer; the late Horace E. Ware's discussions of the 
history of the seventeen-year cicadas in New England, from Bradford's 
time down ; Judge Sewall and Rev. Nicholas Noyes on Wigs, contributed 
by Mr. W. C. Ford ; Edward Goddard's Journal of the Peace Commis- 
sion to the Eastern Indians in 1726; and the Origin of the Words 
Butternut and Copperhead, studied by Mr. Albert Matthews after his 
thorough manner. But the most important piece in the volume is Mr. 
R. V. Harlow's excellent and illuminating paper on Economic Condi- 
tions in Massachusetts during the American Revolution. 
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In volume XXI. the longest paper, and on the whole the most inter- 
esting, is one by Professor George L. Kittredge, on Dr. Robert Child 
the Remonstrant, in which with his customary learning he brings 
together all the needful materials for the life of Child and makes a 
rational defense of the colonial authorities. Mr. Matthews contributes 
a paper on Early Sunday Schools in Boston ; Air. J. H. Tuttle a body of 
118 land-warrants issued under Andros, 1687-1688; and Professor 
Kenneth Colegrove a useful dissertation on the instructions given by 
New England towns to their deputies in colonial legislatures. Three 
contributions relate to the history of Harvard College: Mr. Matthews 
investigates the relations of Comenius to the college, the presidency of 
which is said to have been offered to him, and the conflicting statements 
respecting the college charter of 1692, while Mr. A. C. Potter, of the 
university library, presents a catalogue of John Harvard's library. 

Plymouth and the Pilgrims. By Arthur Lord. (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. 178, $1.50.) In 1920 Mr. 
Arthur Lord, president of the Pilgrim Society, delivered three lectures 
on the Colver foundation at Brown University, which have now been 
published under the title, Plymouth and the Pilgrims. The first chapter 
treats of Plymouth before the Pilgrims, the second of the Pilgrims 
before Plymouth, and the third of Plymouth and the Pilgrims, titles 
which sufficiently indicate the character of the subject-matter and the 
distribution of the material. The point of view taken is, in the main, a 
familiar one, for Mr. Lord has departed in no important particular from 
the conventional treatment of Pilgrim history and has made no con- 
cession to recent historical views or to interpretations based on the idea 
that there must be a difference in mental longitude between the man of 
1620 and the man of to-day. He has told his story well, perhaps at 
times in greater detail than would seem advisable in lectures to popular 
audiences, and he does not fail to draw the usual lessons from Pilgrim 
example, most of which are rather pietistic and emotional than historical. 
The Mayflower Compact is still " the first state paper in the New World 
to express and typify and symbolize the high conception, the inspiring 
idea, of civil liberty, of self-government, of a true democracy", a 
statement that is, perhaps, a wider departure from the truth than is 
commonly attempted, except at Pilgrim Society banquets. Should this 
and other remarks about " corner stones " and " the future of the New 
World " fall under the eye of Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, who with equal 
obliquity of vision sees in the Virginia House of Burgesses of 1619 the 
"first popularly elected body", "the first expression of democracy", in 
America, they would probably lead to his writing another chapter on 
" Propaganda in History ". More serious even than these extravagant 
utterances are the errors of understanding which occasionally appear. 
The " liberties, franchises, and immunities " of our early charters were 
not the universal human rights that Mr. Lord thinks they were, and the 
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connection which he finds between the tenure of the manor of East 
Greenwich, gavelkind, and the New England land system is mostly 
fiction. To call the common-stock and half-profit business arrangement, 
made in half a dozen of the earliest plantations, " Communism ", is to 
misunderstand its character as a temporary device in promoting coloni- 
zation ; and to accept the views of Motley and Campbell on Dutch influ- 
ence in America is to ignore the saner opinions of Dr. Colenbrander and 
Miss Putnam. Excellent as is much of what Mr. Lord has written, his 
treatment as a whole is reminiscent of the ideas and historical tastes of 
an older generation. 

Cape Cod and the Old Colony. By Albert Perry Brigham, Sc.D., 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University. (New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920, pp. xi, 284, $3.50.) The Pilgrim tercen- 
tenary, like others of the sort, has brought forth a small flood of his- 
torical and semi-historical literature, most of it of little value. To this 
statement Professor Brigham's book is an exception. It is the best book 
on Cape Cod since Thoreau's. 

The poet-naturalist had the advantage of seeing Cape Cod at the 
height of its amphibious civilization, when population had reached its 
peak, before summer visitors or alien proletariat had obtained a foot- 
hold. Professor Brigham came half a century later, with the " rusti- 
cators". But he brought the mind of a scientific geographer, a keen 
power of observation, and a sympathetic attitude toward Pilgrim and 
" Portygee " alike. He is the first to describe, in popular form, the 
geologic origin of the Cape ; to explain its curious combination of ponds, 
valleys, tidal inlets, and outlying shoals. He has found in the Cape's 
history a perfect illustration of the influence of geography on popula- 
tion. He has honestly described the Cape as it is, not as the readers 
of Cap'n Eri expect it to be. 

The subtitle is slightly misleading, for the author attempts only to 
describe the Plymouth and Cape shores of the Old Colony. There is 
good reason for this, however. Plymouth Bay belongs geologically to 
Cape Cod. Its isolation from the land and sea routes of colonial com- 
merce, and its unproductive back country, explain the poverty and slow 
development of the Pilgrim Colony, in contrast to Massachusetts Bay 
and Connecticut. 

The history of the Cape is given briefly, but with sufficient detail to 
emphasize the individuality of each town and village. A most valuable 
chapter definitely explodes the legend of the Cape's agricultural barren- 
ness. Cranberries, tea-rooms, and fake " Cap'ns " are not the only Cape 
Cod crops. It is gratifying to find a resident of central New York im- 
pressed with the orchards of Pamet, the nurseries of Barnstable, and 
the fourteen-thousand-acre Coonomessett Ranch at Hatchville, where 
modern agriculture is profitably exploiting land that the Pilgrim seed 
passed by. Several pages are properly devoted to the Cape Cod Canal. 
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Another chapter describes the population changes of the last half-cen- 
tury, and the new problems created by the juxtaposition of a Portuguese 
proletariat, a Yankee bourgeoisie, and a summer-visitor plutocracy. 
Evidently the sacred town-meeting is becoming a bit warped and 
strained. 

There are few slips in fact, or errors in judgment. Stones brought 
up from the Georges Bank seem to indicate a non-glacial origin. 

The Cape villages are not good illustrations for Lionel W. Lyde's 
pretty theory that democracy is a product of fishing. There were dis- 
tinct social classes in old Barnstable and Brewster, as elsewhere on the 
New England coast ; shipmasters and shipowners ran the town-meetings 
much as they did their vessels. The old-time Cape Codder, in fact, 
illustrates Horace's coelum non animum better than the "broadening 
influence of the sea ". 

Popular monographs such as this, sound yet readable, teach historians 
much, and suggest that the profession might profit by more personal 
field-work in a region whose history it attempts to relate. Professor 
Brigham's book is also an example of what should be done for every 
physiographic region in America. But few such regions have the dis- 
tinctiveness and the rare flavor of Cape Cod. 

Old Cape Cod: the Land, the Men, the Sea. By Mary Rogers Bangs. 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. 298, 
$3.50.) Miss Bangs's book is of a different stamp from Professor 
Brigham's. In form and subject-matter, it is a history. The publisher's 
announcement is correct in describing it as " vivid and highly colored ", 
and in ascribing to the authoress a " keen historical imagination ". Even 
the casual tourist will find Professor Brigham's book the more readable ; 
and for the historical student Miss Bangs offers only a rehash of old 
Freeman, the town histories, and the standard works on the fisheries, 
with a bit of seasoning from Sears's and Sprague's books on old ship- 
masters of Brewster and Barnstable; the whole sauced with sentiment 
and color. Inaccuracies are innumerable, and seem due rather to strain- 
ing for effect than to carelessness. Captain Cobb did not "see 
Robespierre's head falling into the basket" (p. 224) ; he expressly states 
in his diary that he left Paris before the 9 Thermidor. Robert Gray, 
not John Kenrick (sic) was the " first American master to circle the 
globe " ; but Robert Gray was not a Cape Codder. A good history of 
Cape Cod and its maritime activities is much needed, but it must be 
based on patient research in family archives, town records, accounts and 
records of fishing voyages, and the custom-house archives of the Barn- 
stable district (now removed to New Bedford). There is also a wealth 
of information on fishing, seafaring, and salt-making, stored in the 
minds of old inhabitants, which should be rescued before it is too late. 

Both this book and Mr. Brigham's are beautifully and generously 
illustrated with photographs. 
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In Old Pennsylvania Towns. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1920, pp. 352, 
$5.00.) This book is both attractive to the eye and entertaining and 
informing in its content. The history and tradition of the small town 
and of pioneer days of cities have always possessed a charm that has 
inspired many a volume. Outside of the many books on Philadelphia, 
the colorless accounts given in the commercial type of county histories, 
and a few excellent monographs of local historians, the historic associa- 
tions of Pennsylvania towns have not received the same attention as 
have, for example, those of the New England towns and some of the 
South. "To gather together some record of these associations, while 
those still living are able to recall stories, handed down from father to 
son, of the days when many of these towns were frontier forts", as 
well as "to record the recollections of later and eventful days just 
before and soon after the Civil War ", has been the object of the writer 
of this book. 

Much history has been made in Pennsylvania ; its villages and towns 
have atmosphere and physical setting unsurpassed, and its diversity of 
nationality and religious sects with their quaint and picturesque customs 
prevents monotony. This state, therefore, with such widely individual 
characteristics, offers an attractive field for a book of this sort. Ma- 
terials drawn from tradition, local historians, and publications of the 
state and county historical societies, have all been woven into a gossipy, 
readable story of a connected tour covering the greater part of the state. 
Naturally, Revolutionary scenes and events, Molly Pitcher of Carlisle, 
Robert Fulton and his early life, President Buchanan at Wheatland, 
Gettysburg (the college at this town, however, is not Pennsylvania State 
College which is located near Belief onte), President Lincoln's visits to 
Lancaster and Harrisburg in February, 1861, Thaddeus Stevens, and 
other nationally known personages and places are given prominent men- 
tion in the story. The reader will perhaps find greater fascination in 
the Indian tales that are told, the local legends, the description given of 
the Moravian settlements, the story of the Friends, of the French 
settlement at Asylum, intended as a place of refuge for the nobility of 
France, and of Queen Esther of Wyoming. He will certainly admire 
the beautiful illustrations, thirty-nine- of them, mostly of old houses, 
churches, estates, and doorways. The book ends too abruptly; the last 
page is unnumbered, and leaves the reader in Chester with no warning 
that his pleasant journey is at an end. 

L. F. S. 

Sea Power in American History: the Influence of the Navy and the 
Merchant Marine upon American Development. By Herman F. Krafft 
and Walter B. Norris, Associate Professors, United States Naval 
Academy. (New York, Century Company, 1920, pp. xxii, 372, $4.00.) 
Although the authors of this volume have preferred to call it by its 
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present title, it is nevertheless practically a somewhat condensed history 
of the American navy. But, while the stirring incidents of our naval 
annals are duly recorded and adequate portraits of our maritime heroes 
drawn, the book is especially designed to bring home to its readers the 
vital part which ships and sailors have played in our country's develop- 
ment, as well as the mutual dependence upon one another of the two 
branches of shipping, naval and commercial. It is therefore less a 
dramatic chronicle of brilliant deeds than a clear exposition of the 
manner in which events were shaped by maritime influences. 

It is inevitable that a single volume which treats of the entire period 
of our national history, from colonial times up to and including the 
year 1920, must be popular in character, which is the case in this in-> 
stance. For this very reason the book is an excellent one to place in 
the hands of the layman desirous of acquiring a clear knowledge, im- 
parted in a spirited and pleasing manner, of the decisive role which our 
navy and our commercial fleets have ever played and must always play 
in our national life. But it is fair to add that, though the scope of the 
work prevents the meticulous treatment of any one phase of maritime 
history that might be demanded of a General Staff historian, neverthe- 
less the historical references are correct and the presentation of policies 
and situations sound, while nothing is omitted that serves to preserve the 
continuity of record. 

Keeping in mind the very justifiable chief object of our authors, the 
presentation of the supreme importance of sea power to this country, it 
seems questionable whether the rather extended and detailed biographies 
of our great naval commanders contained in the book would not better 
have been either considerably condensed or incorporated in a separate 
book. It is difficult to see, for example, how the volume's main thesis 
is furthered by a detailed recital of Farragut's personal relations with 
crowned heads and European diplomats. It is quite possible, however, 
that the inclusion of these chapters, which in themselves are extremely 
interesting, may make the book more acceptable to the average lay 
reader, the one most likely to be benefited by it. In any case it cannot 
fail to be of signal service in reminding Americans once more that sea 
power was the decisive factor in the making of these United States, by 
the activities of our privateers and the intervention of the French 
squadron; and repeatedly in preserving their independence, as in the 
second war against Great Britain by our inland victories on Erie and 
Champlain and those of our frigates, in the Civil War by strangling the 
Confederacy, and finally in the World War by our aid in combating the 
submarine menace and in transporting the American army to France. 
The book drives home the facts that the navy is our first line of defense, 
that a navy is never aggressive but always defensive, and finally that it 
must be a powerful preventive of war. 

The chapters on the maritime activities of the Spanish-American 
War and the building of the Panama Canal are instructive, while the 
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summing up of the American naval and industrial contributions to the 
Allied cause in the late war, while short, is graphic and sound. 

Edward Breck. 

The Senate and Treaties, 1789-18 if. the Development of the Treaty- 
Making Functions of the United States Senate during their Formative 
Period. By Ralston Hayden, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of Michigan. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1920, pp. xvi, 237, $1.50.) Recent differences of opinion existing be- 
tween President Wilson and the Senate have aroused renewed interest 
in the study of the treaty-making powers under the Constitution. 
Although contributing little new information on the subject, Professor 
Hayden has performed a useful service by tracing from 1789 to 1817 
the gradual development of treaty-making procedure in the Senate. The 
importance of precedents is emphasized by the author in his assertion 
that " At no subsequent period was more done to fix the relative powers 
of the President and the Senate in treaty-making, and to determine 
when and how the Senate should exercise its functions in the field, than 
during the administrations of President Washington" (p. 2). Almost 
half the book is devoted to this period. The author shows how the 
attempt to maintain personal contact between the Executive and the 
Senate, whereby the Senate should be in reality a " council of advice " 
to the President, broke down, with the result that the President gained 
a greater freedom in negotiation of treaties and the Senate was placed 
in a position to accept, amend, or reject such treaties without feeling 
itself bound by previous consent. In place of the abandoned practice 
of personal contact between President and Senate there grew up the 
committee system. In chapter VIII., previously printed in the Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, the author traces the early develop- 
ment of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The book ends 
rather abruptly with the ratification of the treaty of 1816 with Sweden 
and Norway. 

In his bibliography Professor Hayden discusses critically the ma- 
terials used in writing the book. His note (p. 220) on the condition of 
the executive files of the Senate is additional testimony to the need of 
an archive building in Washington. The bibliography obviously is 
selective rather than inclusive but, even so, one wonders why such 
authorities as the Journal of William Maclay and Brown's Life of 
Oliver Ellsworth, both quoted in the text, are not listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. The same is true of the Writings of statesmen. In the latter 
case it would have been helpful if particular editions of Writings em- 
ployed in the text had been noted in the bibliography. 

Everett S. Brown. 

A Short History of the American Labor Movement. By Mary 
Beard. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 1920, pp. 174, $1.50.) 
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This is a timely summary of the researches in American labor history 
by Professor John R. Commons and his associates, and by other students 
in the field. The pioneer work was The Labor Movement in America, 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, published in 1886. Twenty years later 
Professor Ely, in pursuance of a never flagging ambition to bring the 
work down to date, associated with himself Professor Commons and 
others, and raised a considerable fund for a systematic search for 
source-material throughout the country. The material was sifted and 
classified, and important portions of it published as a Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society in ten volumes. The final work 
was a History of Labour in the United States by Commons and asso- 
ciates, in two volumes, published in 1918. 

As one of Professor Commons's associates in the last-named work, 
the reviewer can only express his satisfaction that the results of the 
laborious work of the group have now become more accessible to the 
general public through Mrs. Beard's little volume. Her treatment of 
the basic facts leaves nothing to be desired. The text is conveniently 
divided into short paragraphs under telling headings ; and the material is 
so arranged that no unnecessary details clog the story of the develop- 
ment of the main issue of to-day. Also the story is brought down to 
the present time. 

The reviewer may be pardoned, however, if in all frankness he states 
that he misses in Mrs. Beard's exposition much of the realistic interpre- 
tation of the course of the labor movement in America given by Pro- 
fessor Commons. It is clear that Mrs. Beard belongs to those students 
of the labor question who consider the American Federation of Labor 
of to-day as a case of arrested growth, particularly because of its nega- 
tive attitude toward a political labor party. This is not the place to 
enter into a lengthy discussion of the question, except perhaps to state 
the reviewer's conviction that the persistent " economism " of the Feder- 
ation is much less the result of a dogged conservatism of old leaders 
than the consequence of the recognized unwieldiness for economic 
reform of a system of government which operates by means of forty- 
nine different sovereign entities, and in which the last voice belongs to 
a court removed from popular control. Unfortunately in some quarters 
there has been too much reasoning by analogy from the experience of 
Great Britain and not enough recognition of the peculiarities of the 
American situation. 

S. Perlman. 

The Diary of a Forty-Niner. Edited by Chauncey L. Canfield. 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. xviii, 253, 
$3.50.) This is the second edition of a story (first published in 1907) 
of a Connecticut Yankee, Alfred T. Jackson, who mined in the diggings 
on Rock Creek, Nevada County, California, in the early fifties. Coming 
with his mind set on winning a competency, he was driven by loneliness 
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to become cabinmate with "Pard", an educated, mysterious Easterner, 
who weaned him away from narrow New England mental and moral 
horizons, prepared him for a break with his home-town Hetty, and de- 
veloped him into the wider-visioned Westerner ready for marriage with 
a vivacious French widow, attractive personally, but especially desirable 
because of her "pile" made dealing twenty-one in gambling houses. 
Pard and Jackson also acquired wealth by engaging successively in the 
varied processes of placer-mining and by speculating in San Francisco 
sand-lots. The old folks at home were "set up" with a new farm, a 
black silk dress, and a new horse and buggy. 

The editor, who in an epilogue calls himself the compiler, avers that 
the document printed came into his hands "bearing every evidence of 
genuineness" as a "truthful, unadorned, veracious chronicle of the 
placer-mining days of the foothills, a narrative of events as they oc- 
curred, told in simple . . . sentences, yet vivid and truth-compelling 
in the absence of conscious literary endeavor" (pp. ix, x). 

No historical student familiar with authentic diaries of the early 
California fifties can accept this statement as meaning that a real 
diary is here faithfully reproduced. There is too much orthographical 
and rhetorical excellence, let alone dramatic unity. Pard, if a real 
Californian, would never, in an authentic document, have been buried 
under the anonymity here affected; nor would Jackson's entire family 
have disappeared in a generation. However, the story is readable and 
entertaining; it presents the gold period in an atmosphere of verisimili- 
tude more convincing, indeed, than does the Bret Harte legend which 
the editor so warmly disparages. And yet the claim of historical au- 
thenticity as a personal diary for a compilation of reminiscences, genuine 
and entertaining as these may be, is unwarranted. It is a pseudo-diary. 

Herbert I. Priestley. 

The Fourth Division, its Services and Achievements in the World 
War. Gathered from the Records of the Division. By Christian A. 
Bach, Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff Fourth Division, and Henry 
Noble Hall, War Correspondent London Times, accredited to the Amer- 
ican Army. (Issued by the Division, 1920, pp. xvi, 368.) This offi- 
cial history of the Fourth Division is a sincere tribute to the esprit de 
corps which training and service combined to create in all ranks of the 
"Ivy" Division. It is also a successful attempt to give in clear and 
readable form an account of the operations on the Western Front during 
the last eleven months of the war, from the standpoint of an American 
division. The authors have been particularly happy in selecting the 
right amount of detail to illustrate the actual conditions under which 
men fought, without obscuring the relation between the tasks of the 
smaller units and those of the division as a whole, or between the work 
of the division and that of the larger group to which it was attached. 
For the general reader the interest of the work lies chiefly in the light 
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which it throws upon the difficulties which confronted the American 
Expeditionary Force in the various stages of its development, the atti- 
tude of officers and men towards these problems, and the manner in 
which they were overcome. 

The point of view represented is that of the Regular Army, for the 
Fourth was a "regular" division. Authorized December 3, 1917, it 
was organized at Camp Greene, N. C, from a nucleus of regular troops 
supplemented by volunteers and selective service men. To this core of 
regulars the authors attribute the rapidity with which the division be- 
came an effective fighting force, and the high standards of efficiency and 
discipline which it attained. The division was transported overseas in 
April and May, 1919, to undergo further training, first with the British 
and then with the French. In battalion units under French command it 
shared in the Aisne-Marne offensive of July; some of its elements were 
engaged with the 42nd Division at Sergy; on the Vesle in August it 
first fought as a complete unit ; at St. Mihiel it formed part of the First 
American Army, and as part of the III. Army Corps saw twenty-four 
days' continuous fighting on the Meuse. Throughout the winter 1918- 
1919 it was stationed on the Rhine. The story of the division is, in epi- 
tome, that of the A. E. F. itself. 

It is worth noting that the authors vigorously defend the American 
plan of hastening victory at the cost of heavy initial sacrifices, and 
heartily support General Pershing's insistence upon creating an inde- 
pendent American army. Five useful maps accompany the book; offi- 
cial documents are appropriately cited ; there are numerous illustrations ; 
and appendixes contain lists of commanding officers, divisional cita- 
tions, official awards, and the roll of honor. 

A. E. R. Boak. 

New England in France, 19 17-19 19: a History of the Twenty-sixth 
Division, U. S. A. By Emerson Gifford Taylor, Major, Infantry, 26th 
Division, U. S. A., Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. 324, $5.00.) The Twenty- 
sixth or " Yankee " Division was organized in July, 1917, by a consolida- 
tion of the New England National Guard. In November of that year 
its last unit had arrived overseas, making it the first complete American 
division at the front. The Twenty-sixth saw service along the Chemin 
des Dames, and in the La Reine sector; took part in the Champagne- 
Marne defensive, and was actively engaged in the Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. The narrative of the division's 
operations in these campaigns is given in great detail, fortified by the 
quotation of important orders and illustrated by appropriate maps. 

However. Major Taylor's work has the additional value of being a 
study of National Guardsmen in the war. He admits the inherent 
defects of the Guard system, as well as the particular weakness of the 
Guard in 1917, owing to the recent numerous withdrawals resulting 
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from the experiences on the Mexican border and the attractions of the 
Reserve Officers Corps. But he believes that these disadvantages were 
more than counterbalanced by the volunteer spirit of both old members 
and new recruits, the stimulus of local patriotism, and the sympathy 
existing between officers and men. It is not denied that the guardsmen 
were slow in acquiring discipline and efficiency, but it is maintained 
that they had some legitimate cause for complaint at their treatment by 
the War Department, the higher authorities of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, and many individual officers of the regular army, to 
whose conduct that of the division's first commander, Maj.-Gen. 
Edwards, afforded a pleasing contrast. In America official coolness 
towards the Guard caused a temporary suspension of recruitment, and 
an effort seems to have been made to replace militia regimental com- 
manders by regulars. In France this coolness still continued and tended 
occasionally to discourage men from loyal performance of duty, although 
with the majority it served as a spur to prove themselves as good or 
better than regular troops. 

In two respects the division suffered considerable inconvenience from 
the policy of General Headquarters. Firstly, the neglect to return 
hospital cases to their units, coupled with the tardiness and insufficiency 
of replacements for them and for others detached to special duties, 
resulted in destroying the solidarity and weakening the strength of the 
fighting units. Secondly, the practice of limiting promotions to one- 
third of the vacancies caused by battle casualties, and the filling of all 
others by replacements, caused many men who had proved their worth to 
be deprived of well-earned rewards and brought into the division some 
utterly incompetent officers. 

A. E. R. Boak. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germany. Vol- 
ume I. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1920, pp. iv, 200, $3.00.) This is the first of a series of volumes 
containing memoirs of the nearly four hundred men of Harvard Uni- 
versity who had given their lives in service, or as a direct consequence 
of service, with the American and Allied forces, combatant or auxiliary, 
during the Great War. The present volume is fittingly devoted to " the 
Vanguard" — to the thirty who made the supreme sacrifice before the 
entry of the United States into the war. It is a curious coincidence, 
illustrating in a striking way the cosmopolitan character of our oldest 
university, that of these thirty the first five represent, according to place 
of birth, and with one exception according to nationality, England, the 
United States, France, Italy, and Canada respectively. If we classify 
the first thirty by nationality we find that eighteen were American, ten 
were British, including five Canadians, and two were French. Fourteen 
served in the British and Canadian forces, seven in those of France, 
including the Lafayette Squadron, and nine in auxiliary organizations, 
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chiefly in the American ambulance service. The three best known to 
contemporary fame who are here commemorated are Victor Chapman and 
Norman Prince of the Lafayette Squadron, and Alan Seeger of the 
Foreign Legion. The memoirs vary in length and in the nature of their 
details according to the material gathered by the Harvard War Records 
Office and the Harvard Memorial Society, and by the editor through 
correspondence. Frequently they contain extracts from letters or 
diaries which we are inclined to wish might have been more numerous 
and longer, but the selections are made and the narrative presented with 
that perfect taste and art which we have learned to expect from the ac- 
complished biographer who is the editor of the series. 

W. G. L. 

An Explorer in the Air Service. By Hiram Bingham, formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Air Service, U. S. A. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1920, pp. xiv, 260, $10.00.) Colonel Bingham's volume, as the title 
indicates, is a record of personal experience and is in no sense intended 
as a formal history of the Air Service or of any particular phase of 
military aviation. It is natural, however, in view of the author's activi- 
ties during the war, that the narrative should deal mainly with the 
selection and training of the personnel of the Air Service in the United 
States and abroad. Colonel Bingham describes his own training as a 
pilot during the spring of 191 7 and his work as director of the schools 
of military aeronautics in the United States during the early weeks of 
the war. He was for a time chief of " Air Personnel " in Washington 
and vividly portrays the confusion which prevailed in the capital 
throughout this period. In April, 1918, he went overseas, where he be- 
came Chief of Personnel for the Air Service, A. E. F., and finally, in 
August, was made commandant of the Third Aviation Instruction 
Centre at Issoudun. The most valuable chapters of the volume, and 
those which will probably be of. most interest to the average reader, are 
the ones which describe the work at this great school. They contain an 
absorbing account of the highly technical process of aviation training in 
its various branches and the almost insuperable difficulties involved in 
turning out pilots for service at the front. Colonel Bingham speaks with 
authority on this subject in view of his own training as a pilot and his 
experience as commandant of the greatest aviation school in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces'. His criticism and comments with regard 
to matters of general policy are less satisfying. In the case of a single 
combat arm, like the Air Service, it must always be remembered that 
it was necessary to co-ordinate its activities with the general military 
programme, and a careful study of the requirements of the entire situa- 
tion will sometimes explain apparent mistakes and inconsistencies of 
policy. Few, however, will be inclined to dispute Colonel Bingham's 
main thesis, that the difficulties of the Air Service were due largely to 
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unpreparedness. One cannot help feeling that the author's occasional 
insinuations relative to the personal courage of some of the non-flying 
officers serve no useful purpose while there is always the possibility that 
they may be unjust. The volume is, on the whole, an important and 
authoritative contribution to the literature of the war in a field where 
there has been endless controversy and in which very little of value 
has been written heretofore. 

Wayne E. Stevens. 

Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1750-1015. Selected and 
edited by W. P. M. Kennedy, Department of Modern History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. (London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1918, pp. xxxii, 707, $4.00.) Professor Kennedy has incorporated 
in one volume a mass of documents which had hitherto been accessible 
only in several, more than one of which was out of print. He has not 
attempted to draw from sources hitherto unpublished, such as the Bagot 
or the Elgin papers in the Canadian Archives. 

He has divided the history of Canada under British rule into six 
periods: 1759-1763, 1763-1774, 1774-1791, 1791-1840, 1840-1867, 1867- 
191 5. The documents dealing with the first four periods are ample and 
on the whole well chosen, though even here there are odd lacunae. The 
omission of the " Presentation " by the grand jury of Quebec on Oc- 
tober 16, 1764, in which the jurors state their grievances, and demand 
constitutional changes and elucidations, cannot be defended. It is given 
in Shortt and Doughty, Documents relating to the Constitutional His- 
tory of Canada, 1750-1701, published by the Canadian Archives. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy gives long extracts from the debates in the House of 
Commons on the Quebec Act of 1774, but omits the brief but striking 
speech of Chatham in the Lords, for which we are referred to the 
Chatham Correspondence. The fifth and sixth periods are not dealt with 
proportionately. In the fifth there is not sufficient reference to the 
interconnection of commercial and constitutional freedom, an omission 
made to some extent in the fourth period also. There is hardly a men- 
tion of the wearing away of the old colonial system, or of the very 
important declaration in favor of annexation to the United States put 
forth in 1849, m consequence of the adoption by Great Britain of free 
trade, by the merchants of Montreal, who under a regime of preference 
had been in the main High Tory imperialists; or of the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts ; or of the objection of the Colonial Secretary in 1859 
to the Canadian protective tariff, and the crushing reply of the Cana- 
dian finance minister with the celebrated sentence that " self-government 
would be utterly annihilated if the views of the Imperial Government 
were to be preferred to those of the people of Canada," Rudyard 
Kipling says somewhere that historians deal with people as though they 
had no stomachs, and certainly Professor Kennedy shows a somewhat 
Olympian neglect of this essential factor. 
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The sixth section is little more than a skeleton, containing four or 
five acts of Parliament, but making no reference to such important 
matters as the despatches of Edward Blake, the Canadian minister of 
justice in 1876, and frankly shirking any citation of causes pled before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Professor Kennedy should 
either have published his work in two volumes, or have made room for 
these and other important documents by cutting out some of the verbiage 
of his fourth period, which at present comprises about half his volume. 

The notes are so inadequate that the book would hardly have suffered 
from their complete deletion. No bibliography is given, and such 
references as occur in the text are usually inadequate, e.g., " Cart- 
wright's Cases" is surely not a sufficient identification of Cases decided 
on the British North America Act, 1867, collected and edited by John R. 
Cartwright, five vols. (Toronto, 1882-1897). There is no index, though 
an attempt is made to supply the deficiency by an elaborate table of 
contents. 

W. L. Grant. 

Life of Thomas McCulloch, D.D. By William McCulloch, D.D. 
Edited and published by Isabella Walker McCulloch and Jean Wallace 
McCulloch. (Truro, Nova Scotia, 1920, pp. 218, $2.50.) This biog- 
raphy deals with one who was engaged in the bitter struggle for liberty 
of education in the province of Nova Scotia during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It therefore reveals much that is not flattering to 
some of the outstanding figures in church and state of the time. Be- 
cause of this fact, and the author's express wish, it has been withheld 
from the press for a quarter of a century. The occasion of its publica- 
tion was the centennial of Dalhousie University and the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax, with whose early history Dr. Thomas McCulloch was 
intimately connected. 

A minister of the Secession Church of Scotland, the Rev. Thomas 
McCulloch moved to Nova Scotia in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and settling at Pictou became one of the great educational 
poineers of the colony. He saw at once two great needs of the country : 
a means of education for Dissenters and the training of a native ministry 
for his church. In meeting these needs lies the great significance of 
his life and work. For Dissenters scarcely the rudiments of an educa- 
tion were obtainable. The one institution of learning, King's College at 
Windsor, though supported by the state, debarred four-fifths of the 
population from its advantages by the clause in its charter which re- 
quired subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. In spite of much 
opposition from the Established Churches of England and Scotland, 
which had carried their hostility to Dissent and Secession to the New 
World, Dr. McCulloch opened Pictou Academy in 1817, and there laid 
the foundation of higher learning for Dissenters and the training of a 
native ministry for the Presbyterian Church. Dr. McCulloch was a man 
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of broad sympathies and wide interests, a writer of no mean ability 
and an indefatigable worker. He was keenly interested in natural 
science and did much to promote its development. That he was one 
who foresaw the educational needs of the New World is shown by this 
sentence written in 1838 : " If Dalhousie College acquire usefulness and 
eminence, it will be not by an imitation of Oxford, but as an institution 
of science and practical intelligence." 

Written by his son and edited by his granddaughters, this life of 
Dr. Thomas McCulloch naturally contains many personal reminiscences ; 
but it is based largely upon Dr. McCulloch's correspondence and upon 
official documents. While dealing with much that is of the nature of 
sectarian strife, the author has been singularly just and has indulged 
in no muck-raking. On the whole this work is doubtless one of the 
most important books that has appeared in the history of the province 
of Nova Scotia. 

Ross W. Collins. 



